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Pomarium Britannicum: an Historical and Botanical 
Account of Fruits known in Great Britain. By Henry 
Phillips. Royal 8vo. pp. 378. London, 1820. 


Tats work not only gives a history and description of the 
various fruits cultivated in England, but also the best 
mode of culture, their medical qualities, &c. The history 
of gardening, which forms the introduction, traces the first 
of arts, from the time when * Adam delved’ in the garden 
of Eden, through the Hebrew, Persian, Grecian, and Ro- 
man practice down to the present day. 

It has been ascertained, that since the discovery of the 
new world, we have produced 2345 varieties of trees and 
plants from America, and upwards of 1700 from the Cape 
of Good Hope, in addition to many thousands which have 
been brought from China, the East Indies, New Holland, 
and various parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe, until the 
list of plants now cultivated in thiscountry exceeds 120,000 
varieties. 

In the preface, Mr. Phillips states his opinion, that 
gardening has conferred one great blessing on the city of 
London, that of its being a preventive of pestilence and the 
plague, from the circumstance of its making cleanliness a 
matter of profit in this great metropolis; the soil being re- 
gularly removed to manure the ground occupied by the 
gardeners in the environs, which are calculated to exceed 
6000 acres within twelve miles of the metropolis. It is 
gratifying to see the number of hands this ground em- 
ploys. Even during the winter months, it affords work 
to five persons on an acre, and at least double that num- 
ber in the summer months, who are principally females ; 
and when porters, hawkers, &c. are added, the number 
daily employed in the summer months, by the gardeners 
within twelve miles of the metropolis, exceeds 90,900 
persons, 

In the historical account of the various fruits, there are 
many curious anecdotes, and leaving an account of the 
culture, &c. to be obtained by a reference to the work it- 
self, (which no cultivator of fruit ought to be without,) we 


shall quote a few extracts of the principal fruits noticed ; 
and first of, — 


‘ Apples.—The Wild Crab is the only apple indigenous to 
's Country ; and itis on this stock that most of our valuable 
apples have been grafted and raised by the ingenuity of the 
gardeners, who have, by sowing the seeds and studying the 
80il, so improved and multiplied the variety of this most ex- 
cellent fruit, that it has now become of great national import- 
atce, affording an agreeable and wholesome diet, in a thou- 
‘and shapes, to all classes of society. 
vy {t was not until the 16th year of the reign of Henry the 
llth, that Pippins were first introduced into England, by 
“aye Maschal, who, in Fuller’s words, ‘* brought them 
e117, 


from over sea,” and planted them at Plumstead, in Sussex, a 
small village on the north side of the South Downs, near the 
Devil’s Dyke. Maschal brought the first carp to England, 
and thus, at one time, furnished our orchards and our ponds 
with the rarest variety of each kind. 

‘The Golden Pippin is a native of Sussex, and is said to 
have been first reared at Parham Park, which is also situated 
on the north side of the South Downs. The Dutch acknow- 
ledged it to be an English apple, in their catalogue of fruits, 
where it is called the “ Engelsche goud Pepping.”? The 
French call it ‘* Pippin d’Or,” which is atranslation of the 
English name. 

‘Catherine, Empress of Russia, was so fond of this apple, 
that she was regularly supplied with it from England; and, 
in order that she might have it in the greatest perfection, each 
apple was separately enveloped in silver paper before it was 
packed,’ : 

‘The cultivation of this, our most valuable fruit, has been 
attended to with so much care of late years, that one of our 
great gardeners, (Mr. Hugh Ronalds, of Brentford,) exhibited 
at the Horticultural Society, in August, 1818, sixteen varie- 
ties of apples, and in September he exhibited fifty-eight other 
sorts, all grown in his own garden, and considered the finest 
collection ever exhibited. Inthe month of October, of the 
same year, he exhibited fifty-three sorts, making, inthe whole, 
a variety of 127 kinds of this our staple fruit, which, in point 
of real value, takes place of all others, and affords a variety 
for all seasons of the year, both for the desert and for culinary 
purposes, as well as the drink, of which Phillips/in Miltonian 
verse has sung.’ 

‘ The Barberry.— I have,” says the author, ‘‘ a barberry- 
tree in my garden, near twenty feet in height, the branches of 
which extend over a circumference of sixty feet. It has been 
covered with blossom this spring, and had a pleasing effect in 
the shrubbery ; but it was so oifensive for about a fortnight, 
that no one would walk near it during thattime. It seems 
particularly attractive to singing birds, wherever it is planted, 
especially the bullfinch and the goldiinch, both of which often 
build in these bushes. 

‘ A very singular circumstance has been stated respecting 
the barberry shrub,—that corn sown near it, proves abortive, 
the ears being in general destitute of grain; and that this in- 
fluence is sometimes extended toa distance of three or four 
hundred yards across a field, ‘This is a just cause for banish- 
ing it from the hedge-rows of our arable fields, for which, 
otherwise, its thorny branches would have made a desirable 
fence. When this coral-like fruit is ripe, it adds much to the 
beauty of the garden; butits acidity is so great, that even the 
birds refuse to eat it.’ 

‘ Chesnut.—The remains of very old decayed chesnut-trees 
may be seen in the Forest of Dean, Enfield Chase, and in 
many parts of Kent. At Fortworth, in Gloucestershire, is a 
chesnut-tree fifty-two feet round; it is proved to have stood 
there since the year 1150, and was then so remarkable, that it 
was called, ‘* The great chesnut of Fortworth.” It fixes the 
boundary of amanor. Mr. Marsham states that this tree is 
1100 years old. 

‘ Chesnuts, stewed with cream, make a much admired 
dish, and many families prefer them to all other stuffings for 





turkeys; they make an excellent soup; and I have no doubt 
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but that chesnuts might be advantageously used in cooking, 
so as to make many agreeable and wholesome dishes. Ihave 
had them stewed and brought to table with salt fish, when 
they have been much admired, but it is exceedingly difficult 
to introduce any article as food that has not been established 
by long custom; and it is not more strange than true, that the 
difficulty increases, if the object be economy. 

‘ The great chesnut-tree, near Mount Etna, is perhaps one 
of the most extraordinary trees in the old world. It is called 
“The Chesnut-tree of a Hundred Horses,’”’ from the follow- 
ing traditionary tale: Joan of Arragon, when she visited 
Mount Etna, was attended by her principal nobility, when a 
heavy shower obliged them to take refuge under this tree, the 
immense branches of which sheltered the whole party. Ac- 
cording to the account given of itby Mr. Howel, this chesnut 
tree is 160 feet in circumference, and, although quite hollow 
within, the verdure of the branches is not affected; for this 
species of tree, like the willow and some others, depends upon 
its bark for subsistence. ‘The cavity of this enormous tree is 
so extensive, that a house has been built in it, and the inhabi- 
tants have an oven therein, where they dry nuts, chesnuts, 
almonds, &c. Of which they make conserves: but, as these 
thoughtless people often get fuel from the tree that shelters 
them, it is feared that this natural curiosity will be destroyed 
by those whom it protects.’ 

‘ The Currant.—This agreeable and wholesome fruit is un- 
doubtedly a native of ourcountry; it was formerly found 
growing inthe wild state, in woods and hedges in Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Westmoreland, as well as on the banks of the 
Tay and other parts of Scotland. As a further proof of its 
being anorthern fruit, we have no account of its having been 
at all known tothe ancient Greeks or Romans, who have been 
very accurate in describing all the fruits known in their time. 
It seems not to have grown so far southas France; for the old 
French name of groseilles d’outremer evidently bespeaks it 
not to have been a native of that country, and even at the pre- 
sent time, their language has no appropriate name for it dis- 
tinct from the gooseberry. ‘The Dutch also acknowledge it 
not to have been indigenous to Holland, where it was called 
besskins overzee. Whether the Dutch first produced this fruit 
from Britain, or fromany other northern countries, we must ac- 
knowledge ourselves indebted to the gardeners of that coun- 
try for so improving the size, if not the flavour of this fruit. 

‘The English name of currant seems to have been taken 
from the similitude of the fruit to that of the small Zante 
grapes, which we call currants, or Corinths, from Corinth, 
where this fruit formerly grew in great abundance, and 
which are so much used in this country for cakes, puddings, 
&c. 

The Italians seem to have no other name for the currants 
than uvette, little grapes. At Geneva, they are called raisins 
de Mars.’ 

‘The currant-tree that was brought from the isle of Zante 
by our Levant traders, and first planted in England inthe year 
1533, I conclude was the vine that produces the small grapes, 
which we call currants, and of which the English use more 
than all the rest of the world together. This fruit grows in 
great abundance in several places in the Archipelago. We 
have a factory at Zante, trom whence we import them so 
closely pressed by treading that they are often obliged to be 
dug out with an iron instrument, the natives thinking we use 
thein as a dye.’ 

‘ Figs.—\he Athenians were so choice of their figs, that it 
was forbidden to export them out of Attica. ‘Those who gave 
information of this fruit being sold contrary to law, were 
called sykophantai, from two Greek words, signifying the dis- 
coverers of figs ; and, as they sometimes gave malicious infor- 
mation, the term was afterwards applied to all informers, pa- 
rasites, liars, flatterers, impostors, &c. from whence the word 
sycophant is derived. 

‘ It is a curious fact, that fresh-killed venison, or any other 
animal food, being hung up on a fig-tree for a single night, 
will become as tender as ready for dressing, as if kept for 
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who lately made the experiment, assured me, th 
of venison which had lately been killed, was hung UP in af 
tree when the leaves were on, at about ten o’clock in ro 
evening, and was removed before sun-rise in the uae 
when it was found in a perfect state for cooking; and he adds. 
that in a few hours more it would have been ina state of * 
trefaction.’ pu- 
The varieties of the gooseberry are immense: one nurse. 
ryman farnished our author with a sight of 300 varieties 
the largest of which was, in weight, equal to three 
and a-balf. Of this fruit, Mr. Poillips says— 


‘ ‘The gooseberry, which is now so much and so justly 
esteemed, is a native of Europe; and, as it grew in tie 
woods and hedges about Darlington, Cambridgeshire, Nop. 
folk, and other northern counties, in the wild state, I consider 
it indigenous to this country, although Drs. Smith and \j. 
ler both entertained doubts of its being truly so. It appears 
not to have been known to the ancients, either in Greece oy 
Rome, as their authors have made no mention of it; but it js 
noticed by the earliest naturalists who have written in this 
country, notwithstanding it was a fruit much neglected. ac- 
cording to Allioni’s account, who says, ‘ they are eatable, 
but somewhat astringent.” Gerrard says, * it is called seu. 
berry bush, in Cheshire, my native county,” and I find that 
it had the saine name in Lancashire and Yorkshire. In Nor- 
folk, it was abbreviated into feabes. It appears to have taken 
the name of gooseberry, from its being used as a sauce for 
young or green geese. 

‘‘The pale gooseberry was first brought from Flanders in 
the year that Henry the Eighth received the title of Defender 
of the Faith. ‘This monarch, and his daughter Queen Eliza. 
beth, seem to have encouraged the art of gardening, as, dur- 
ing their reigns, most of our best fruits and vegetables were 
first introduced and cultivated in this kingdom ; but, even 
during the reign of these sovereigns, gooseberry leaves were 
used asa sallad by those who could not atford to send to Hol- 
land fora lettuce. “Phe gooseberry is but little esteemed on 
the continent, for want of being more known ; and foreigners 
seem astonished at the size and flavour of this fruit in Eng- 
land.’ 


Of the Pear, Mr. Lee, of Hammersmith, possesses 213 
different kinds; and the Horticultural Society are seek- 
ing for new varieties. And of the Strawberry Mr. Knight, 
has no less than 400 varieties in his garden. We have 
only room for two extracts more, and we select, as the 
subject, the Plum and the Wainut :— 


‘ The Plum.—The Orleans plum takes its name from the 
part of France so called. ‘This is a handsome but an inditler- 
ent fruit, and not equal to the common Muscle plum in fla- 
vour, although it is more cultivated than even the Green 
Gage, which is not only the most agreeable, but also the most 
wholesome of allthe plums. ‘This latter plum was called the 
Reine Claude, from having been introduced into France by 
Queen Claude, wife to Francis the Ist of that country, but it 
bears various names in different parts of France. [tis oiten 
called Damas Verd ; at Tours, it is named Abricot Verd; 
Rouen, where it grows abundantly, they call it Ja Verte 
Bonne. ‘This plum received the name of Green Gage from 
the following accident. ‘The Gage family, in the last cen- 
tury, procured from the monastery of the Chartreuse, at 
Paris, a collection of fruit trees. When these trees arrived at 
the mansion of Hengrave Hall, the tickets were safely aflixe 
to all of them, excepting only to the Reine Claude, which 
was either omitted to have been put on, or was rubbed off in 
the package. ‘The gardener, therefore, being ignorant of the 
name, called it, when it first bore fruit, the Green Gage- 
The compliment was justly due to the family for the intro 
duction of this excellent plum, which is more acceptable © 
the country at large, than the trifling respect cal be to the 
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family of Gage. Lord Cromwell brought several sorts of 
oiyums from Italy into this country, inthe reign of Henre VIL. 
song them was the Perdrigon. 

«The Bonum Magnum ts our largest plum) and greatly es- 
teemed for preserves and culinary purposes. A plum of the 
size and shape, but of a yellower hue, has lately been 
atroduced by a Mr. Coe, of Brompton, and is called’ Coe’s 
Golden Drop. In flavour it partakes both of the Green Gage 
and the Apricot. I have several standard trees in my garden 
at Bayswater, which are very productive; and the fruit has 
the quality of keeping perfectly sound and good until near 
Christmas, if it be gathered with the stalk or a part of the 
branch, and suspended in a dry room.’ 

‘The Walnut.—Piiny tells us, that the Romans honoured 
walnuts with the name of ‘ Juglandes, viz. Jupiter’s nuts.” 
‘They were much used at weddings by this people. 

‘This author has written much on their medical virtues, 
hook 23, chap. 18, wherein he says, that “the more walnuts 
one eats, with more ease will he drive worms out of his sto- 
mach; and that, eaten before meals, they lessen the effects 
of any poisonous food: eaten after onions,” he states, ‘they 
keep them from rising, and prevent the disagreeable smell.’’ 

‘ Walnuts are considered stomachic: their oil is a good 
medicine for the stone and gravel. ‘Lhe bark of the tree is a 
strong emetic, either green or dried and powdered. ‘ihe 
unripe fruit is used in. medicine for the destruction of worms, 
and is administered in the form of an extract. I find, if the 
water in which the outside covering of walnuts has been 
steeped, be thrown on the ground, the worms will immedi- 
ately come out of the earth: anglers often use this means to 
obtain bait for Ashing. 

‘The walnut-tree was formerly cultivated in England for 
the sake of the wood, which was in great esteem for cabinet 
goods, before mahogany and other curious woods were im- 
ported from America into this kingdom, which was about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when the use of mahog- 
any was discovered by the following chance:—Dr. Gibbons, 
an eminent physician, was building a house in King Street, 
Covent Garden. His brother, who was a West-India cap- 
tain, brought over some planks of this wood, as ballast, which 
he thought might be of service in his brother’s building ; but 
the carpenters finding the wood too hard fortheir tools, it was 
laid aside as useless. Soon after, Mrs. Gibbons wanting a 
candle-box, the doctor called on his cabinet-maker (Wollaston 
in Long Acre) to make him one of some wood that lay in his 
garden. Wollaston also complained that it was too hard; but 
the doctor insisted on having it done: and, when finished, it 
was so much liked, that the doctor ordered a bureau to be 
made of the same wood, which was accordingly done ; and 
the fine colour, polish, &c. were so pleasing, that he invited 
all his friends to see it. Among them was the Duchess of 
Buckingham: her Grace begged some of the same wood of 
Dr. Gibbons, and employed Wollaston to make her a bureau 
also. On this the fame of mahogany and Mr. Wellaston was 
— ee ; and furniture made of this wood became ge- 
neral, 


saine 


In our analysis, we have done very imperfect justice to 
Mr, Phillips’s work, which contains much curious matter, 
and a great body of information, interspersed with so much 
anecdote, as to render it at once a most useful and most 
pleasing production. 


PLDI OP LLL DLO OL EEL LE LL rt 


The Percy Anecdotes. Part XI. Anecdotes of Iiumour. 


Tue last number of this elegant little work, just pub- 
'shed, is devoted to Humour, a subject in. which origi- 
hality and selection are perhaps more difficult than in any 
of the preceding parts, This difficulty the brothers Percy 
appear to have surmounted ; and have now presented the 
bublic with a little volume containiug more choice things 
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than any similar production of much larger bulk. . From 
some hundred anecdotes, of which this part consists, we 
select the following :— 

© The Great Condé. —Vhe Great Condé passing through the 
city of Sens, which belonged to Burgundy, and. of which he 
was the governor, took great pleasure in disconcerting the 
different companies who came to compliment him. — The 
Abbé Buileau, brother of the poet, was commissioned to make 
a speech to the prince at the head of the chapter. Conde 
wublea to disconcert the orator, advanced his head and large 
nose towards the Abbe, as if with the intention of hearing him 
more distinctly, but in reality to make him blunder if possi- 
ble. ‘lhe Abbe, who perceived his design, pretended to be 
greatly embarrassed, and thus began his speech :—* My lord, 
your highness ought not to be surprised to see me tremble, 
when I appear before you at the head of a company of eccle- 
siastics; were I at the head of an army of thirty thousand 
men, I should tremble much more.’ ‘The prince was so 
charmed with this sally, that he embraced the orator without 
suffering him to proceed. He asked his name ; and when he 
found that he was brother to M. Despreaux, he redoubled his 
attentions, and invited him to dinner. 

‘The prince on another occasion thought himself offended 
by the Abbé de Voisenon ; Voisenon hearing of this, went to 
court to exculpate himself. As soon as the prince saw him, 
he turnedaway fromhim. ‘Thank God!’’ said Voisenon, “ l 
have been misinformed, sir; your highness does not treat me 
as if lwere anenemy.” ‘ How do you see that, M. Abbé »”’ 
said his highness coldly over his shoulder. ‘ Because, sir” an- 
swered the Abbe, ‘* your highness never turns your back upon 
an enemy.” ‘ My dear Abbé,” exclaimed the prince and 
field mayshal, turning round and taking him by the hand, “ it 
is quite impossible for any man to be angry with you.” 

‘The son of the prince having promised a prize of a thou- 
sand crowns, to the person who should furnish the finest qua- 
train, to be engraved on the base of the statue of his illus- 
trious father in the chateau of Chantilly, a Tuscan sent the 
following : , 

Pour cclebrer tant de vertus, 

Tant de haut faits, ct taut de gloire: 
Mille ecus! morbleu! mille ecus, 
Ce n’est pas un sou par victoire.’ 

‘Choice of Doctors.—Moliere, when once travelling 
through Auvergne, was taken very ill at a distance from any 
place where he could procure respectable medical aid. It 
was proposed to him to send for a celebrated physician at 
Clermont: “ No, no,’’ said the wit, *‘ he is too great a man 
forme; goand bring me the village surgeon ; he will not per- 
haps have the hardihood to kill me.” 

‘Caledonia.—While the negociation for peace between 
Lotd Malmesbury on the part of Britain, and the French di- 
rectory, was pending, an Englishman and a Scotchman who 
happened to meet at a country inn were conversing together 
on the subiect. Withall Englishmen, nothing was at the time 
more earnestly desired than peace; taxes pressed heavily, 
and took away a relish for the bubble reputation which is 
gained at the cannon’s mouth. With Scotchmen, on the con- 
trary, nothing was more popular than the continuance.of war; 
it had been tu them peculiarly a harvest of glory ; and asa 
nation, they paid less in taxes than they received back in 
grants and bounties. The conversation between the two tra- 
vellers was a perfect exemplification of the feelings of their 
respective countries. ‘Ihe Englishman was of opinion, that 
there was almost no sacrifice which ought not to be made for 
the sake of peace. ‘lhe Scotchman insisted that it would pe 
an éterna! disgrace to yield a single inch, and added, sarcasti- 
cally, that in the high humour in which the French Directory 
were, he would not be surprised if they made it a sine qua 
won, that Scotland should be ceded to France; following up 
his remark with a hearty laugh at the extravagance of the 
“Oho!” rejoined the Englishman, ‘is that all you 


idea. 
know about it? Don’t you know that Lord Malmesbury 
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carried out instructions with him :o cede Scotland, but that 
on offering it to the Directory, they spurned the offer, unless 
Cumberland (worth something) was added to it?”? The natu- 
ral pride of the Scotchman could not receive aseverer wound : 
casting an indignant look at the witty Southern, he rose and 
left the room. 

‘A Scotch pedestrian attacked by three highwaymen de- 
fended himself with great courage and obstinacy, but was at 
last over-powered and his pockets rifled. The robbers ex- 
pected, from the extraordinary resistance they had experi- 
enced, to lay their hands on some rich booty; but were not 
a little surprised to discover, that the whole treasure which 
the sturdy Caledonian had been defending, at the hazard of 
his life, consisted of no more than a crooked sixpence! ‘‘ The 
deuce is in him,” said one of the rogues; ‘* if he had had 
eighteen pence, I suppose he would have killed the whole 
of us.”’ 

‘ As two military officers, of the sister countries of Ireland 
and Scotland, were passing along Piccadilly, their attention 
was arrested by a pretty girl at work with her needle, behind 
the counter of a Magazin des Modes. The Hibernian in- 
stantly proposed to go into the shop, and purchase some trifle 
by way of excuse for obtaining a nearer inspection of the fair 
damsel. ‘* Hoot awa’ man,” said the equally curious but 
more economical Scot, ‘‘there’s na occasion to throw awa’ 
siller, let’s gang in, and ask change o’ twa saxpences fora shil- 
jing!” 

‘Cross Writing.— A French bishop writing letters at the 
same time to Cardinal de Fleury and the Duchess of C——n, 
by mistake, directed one letter for the other: that intended 
for the Duchess, but which the cardinal received, was as fol- 
lows :— 

««« T have just now wrote to his old eminence, my charming 
pant to entreat his leave to return to Paris; I make no 

oubt but he will grant it: as for the rest, the air is so pure 
here, that I have acquired a good state of health, as you will 
rceive, when J come to have the happiness of seeing you.” 

‘ The prelate was unconscious of the blunder he had com- 
mitted, until he received the following answer, which the 
cardinal immediately sent him. 

«« His old eminence advises you to extinguish your pas- 
sion: his majesty orders you to remain in your diocese till 
further orders, and requires that your life and conversation 
may be as pure as the air you breathe ; and that you make 
no other use of your good state of health, but to discharge 
the duties of your function.” ° 


‘ Gasconades.—A Gascon, passing one night through a 
church-yard, thought he saw a spectre; drawing forth his 
sword, he called out aloud, ‘* Aha! do you want to be killed 
a second time? J am your man.” 

‘ Another hero of the same country used to say, that ‘‘ he 
_— not look into a mirror, without being afraid of him- 
self.’ 

‘When Robespierre had been guillotined at Paris, a Gas- 
con officer in the French army thus expressed the dread he 
had entertained of that tyrant : ‘* as often as the name of Ro- 
bespierre was mentioned to me, I used to take off my hat, in 
order to see if my head was in it.” 


‘ Johnny M‘Cree between Tragedy and Comedy.—An eccen- 
tric Scotchman once applied to Mr. Garrick to introduce a 
production of his on the stage. The Scotchman was such a 

ood-humoured fellow, that he was called ‘ honest Johnny 

‘Cree.’ Johnny wrote four acts of a tragedy, which he 
shewed to Mr. Garrick, who dissuaded him from finishing it, 
telling him that his talent did not lie that way; so Johnny 
abandoned his tragedy, and set about writing a comedy. 
When this was finished, he shewed it to Mr. Garrick, who 
found it more exceptionable than the tragedy, and of course 
could not be persuaded to bring it forward on the stage. 
This surprised poor Johnny, and he remonstrated. ‘ Nae, 
now, David,” said he, “‘ did nae you tell me that my talents did 
nae lieintragedy?”? ‘ Yes,” replied Garrick, ‘ but I did not 
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tell you that they lay in comedy.” ‘ Then,” exeja: 
Johnny, ‘‘ gin they dinna lie there, where the dee] rnp 
lie, mon.” y 


‘ Whitbread’s Entire.—On the approach of the election at 
Westminster, when Earl Percy was returned, Mr, Denn 
O’Brien, the agent of Mr. Sheridan, said, ‘that there oa 
thousands in Westminster who would sooner vote for the 
Duke of Northumberland’s porter, than give their support 
to a man of talent and probity, like Mr. Sheridan.” Mr. Whit 
bread, alarmed for the interests of Mr. S. by the intemperate 
language of his agent, wished him to take some Public notice 
of it in the way of censure; but Sheridan only observed, “that 
to be sure his friend O’Brien was wrong and intemperate, as 
far as related to the Luke of Northumberland’s porter: 
though he had no doubt there were thousands in Westminster 
who would give the preference to Mr. Whitbread’s entire.” 


‘ George Colman, the younger.—A young gentleman being 
pressed very hard in eqn | to sing, even after he had go- 
lemnly assured them he could not, observed testily that they 
were wanting to make a dutt of him. ‘‘ No, my good sir,” 
said Mr. Colman, who was present, ‘‘ we only want to get a 
stave out of you.” 

‘A public singer having heard that Banister’s good voice 
arose from his swallowing a large quantity of port, used to get 
drunk every night with that wine, but all to no purpose, 
Mr. Colman and Banister happened to be together when 
this circumstance was told, to their no small amusement. 
“ Ah!” said Colman, “the poor fellow is not in the secret; 
he ought to swallow a pipe a-day, and then he would pipe 
well.’’ 

‘Mr. Colman was, on another occasion, rising to leave a 
convivial party, when he was strongly pressed to stay, by the 
host; who remarked that ‘he must not go yet, for he was 
not half-primed.”’ ‘ Not half-primed !” saidthe wit. ‘Iam 
both /oaded and primed, and if you wait an instant, you shall 
hear me g» off.” 

‘The same gentleman was once in a company of grave anti- 
quaries, when the conversation turned on the origin of popu- 
lar sayings. A gentleman present said nothing had puzzled 
him so much, as to ascertain the origin of the saying, “ I'll 
give you acheque on Aldgate pump.” Colman, who had been 
very silent during the whole of the dry discussions of the 
evening, immediately remarked, that he supposed ‘* it was be- 
cause they used to take draughts (drafts) there.” ! 

‘His present Majesty, when Prince of Wales, meetiig 
Mr. Colman at a convivial party, composed of the first wits of 
the day, gaily observed, that there were two George the 
Youngers incompany. *¢ But,” continued his Royal High- 
ness, “| should like to know who is George the Youngest? 
« Oh!” replied Colman, very happily, ‘ 1 could never have 
had the rudeness to come into the world before your Royal 
Highness.” 


This Part is ornamented with a very spirited portrait 


of Mr. Colman, from an original painting. The work 1s 
also dedicated to that gentleman. 


PRODI PL IAL PLE? Pe a a ee il 


Posthumous Letters, from various celebrated Men, §¢- 
By George Colman, the You nger. 


[Concluded from p. 678.] 


In the correspondence with George Colman, the elder, 
there will necessarily be much that relates to the ws 
since he was not only a very successful dramatic a 
but also for some years manager of Covent Garden a 
tre. The following letter from Goldsmith to hin, att : 
time that he held the situation of manager, will o* 
with much interest. The comedy alluded to '5) "» 
Stoops to Conquer,’ which was very successful :-— 
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‘ « From Oliver Goldsmith. 


«« Dear Sir,—I entreat you’! relieve me from that state of 
suspense in which I have been kept for a long time. W hat- 
ever objections you have made or shall make to my play, I will 
endeavour to remove and not argue about them. ‘To bring 
in any new judges either of its merit or faults, I can never 
submit to. Upona former occasion, when my other play was 
before Mr. Garrick, he offered to bring me before Mr. 
Whitehead’s tribunal, but I refused the proposal with indig- 
nation: 1 hope [ shall not experience as hard treatment from 
vou as from him. L[have, as you know, alarge sum of money 
io make up shortly; by accepting my play [ can readily sa- 
tisfy my Creditor that way, at aa rate I must look about to 
some certainty to be prepared. For God sake take the play 
and Jet us make the best of it, and let me have the same mea- 
sure at least which you have given as bad plays as mine. 

«<«¢ Tam your friend and servant, 
George Colman, Esq. «¢* Oniver GotDsmiTH.” ” 


During Mr, Colman’s management, the magistrates of 
Bow Street, with wonderous regard for the public morals, 
wished to suppress the Beggar’s Opera, which was then, 
as now, a deservedly great favourite. The following is 
the correspondence that passed on the subject :— 


‘¢* From the Magistrates in Bow Street. 

‘« The Magistrates now sitting in Bow Street, present their 
compliments to Mr. Coleman, and acquaint him that on the 
Beggar’s Opera being given out to be played some time ago, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, they requested the Managers of that 
Theatre not to exhibit this Opera, deeming it productive of 
mischief to Society, as in their opinion it most undoubtedly 
increased the Number of Thieves, and that the Managers 
obligingly retured for Answer that for that Night it was too 
late to stop it, but that for the future they would not play if 
the other house did not. Under these Circumstances, from 
aSense of Duty and the Principles of Humanity, the Magis- 
trates make the same request to Mr. Coleman and the rest of 
the Managers of his Majesty’s Theatre Royal Covent Gar- 
den; the same Opera being advertised to be played there 
this night. 

$66 Bow Street, October 27, 1773.” ’ 


Answer. 


‘« Mr. Colman presents his Best Respects to the Magis- 
trates with whose Note he has been just honoured. He has 
not yet had an opportunity of submitting it to the other Ma- 
nagers, but for his own part cannot help differing in opinion 
with the Magistrates, thinking that the Theatre is one of the 
very few houses in the neighbourhood that does not contri- 
bute to increase the number of Thieves. 

*“ Covent Garden—Wedns. Morn.” ” 


There are a great number of letters from Garrick, 
which do not tend to remove his general character, that in 
private life he was not a very amiable man. The vanity 
of the English Roscius appears to have been well fed, if 
we may judge from the following extract of a letter from 
Paris, in 1763 :-— 

‘« You can’t imagine, my dear Colman, what honours I 
have receiv’d from all kind of People here,—the Nobles & 
the Litterati have made so much of me that Lam quite asham’d 
of opening my heart ev’n to You. Marmontel has wrote me 
ye most flattering Letter upon our supping togeather, I was 
quite in Spirits & so was the Clairon, who sup’d with us at 
Mr. Neville’s. She got up to set me a going & spoke some- 
thing in Racine’s Athalie most charmingly—upon which I 
gave them the Dagger Scene in Macbeth, ye Curse in Lear, 
& the falling asleep in Sr John Brute, the consequence of 
which is, that | am now star’d at at ye Playhouse, and talk’d 
ofby Gentle and Simple as ye most wonderfull wonder of 
wonders—the first person I find going to England shall bring 





you Marmontel’s Letter—D’ Alembert was one of ye Com- 
cay & Sings my praises to all ye Authors of the Encyclope- 
ie”? 


From Naples he writes,— 


_‘Tam to have the honour and satisfaction of seeing the 
King’s Italian actors perform before him in ye Palace, which 
is a most extraordinary favour; they perform extempore, 
and the nobleman who stands in the place of ye Lord Chamber- 
lain, has sent me word, that if I ville down any dramatic 
fable, and give the Argument only of the Scenes, in 24 hours 
after they shall play before me, as ye greatest Compt. they 
can pay me.”’ 


At Rome, Garrick seems to have been wound to the 
highest pitch of delight and admiration. In one of his 
letters to Mr, Colman, he says,— 


‘«« T cannot quit you till I say something about Rome: I 
hardly slept the night before I arriv’d there with ye thoughts 
of seeing it—my heart beat high, my imagination expanded 
itself, & my eyes flash’d again, as I p a near the Porta del 
Popolo; but the moment I enter’d it, I fell at once from my 
Airy Vision & Utopian Ideas, into a very dirty ill looking 
place (as they call it) with three crooked streets m front, ter- 
minated indeed at this End with two tolerable Churches—wt 
a disappointment! my spirits sunk & it was wth reluctance 
that I was drag’d in the afternoon to see the Pantheon—but 
my God, wt was my Pleasure & Surprize!—lI never felt so 
much in my life as when | enter’d that glorious Structure: [| 
gap’d, but could not speak for 5 minutes—lIt isso very noble, 
that it has not been in ip Power of Modern Frippery or 
Popery (for it isa Church you know) to extinguish Its gran- 
deur & Elegance—Here i began to think myself in O/d 
Rome, & when [ saw the ruins of the famous Amphitheatre— 

*«* Omnis Cesareo cedat labor Amphitheatro—I then felt 
my own littleness—& was convine’d that the Romans were 
as much superiour to the Moderns in Every thing, as Vespa- 
sian’s Amphitheatre was to Broughton’s—it is impossible, my 
dear Colman, to have any idea of these things from any 
Prints that have been made of ’Em,—all ‘modern perform- 
ances look better upon paper, but these Ruins are not to be 
conceiv’d, but by the sensible and true Avouch of your own 
Eyes, tho Iam pleas’d, much pleas’d with Naples, I have 
such a thirst to return to Rome, as cannot possibly be slak’d 
till [ have drunk up half ye Tiber, which, in it’s present state, 
is but a scurvy draught neither. it is very strange that so 
much good poetry shd be thrown away upon such a pitiful 
River; it is no more Comparable to our ‘Thames, than our 
modern Poets are to their Virgils and Horaces.’ 


The following extract of a letter from Paris, dated 
Nov. 10, 1764, is not without a spice of that vanity which 
we have noticed :— 


‘Tama little ye worse for wear, and was so alter’d a fort- 
night ago, that 1 was not known, till 1 spoke; but now, my 
Cheeks are swelling, my belly rounding, & 1| can pass fora 
tolerable looking Roach Man; but my Nerves, Sr: my 
nerves—They are agitated at times; & the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s death had very near crackt them—they kept his Death 
from me by the managt of the best of Women & Wives, till 
[ was the better able to struggle with sach a Heart-breaking 
loss—He lov’d me to the greatest confidence, & I deserv’d 
it by gratitude, tho not by my Merits—1 must not dwell upon 
this subject, it shakes me from head to foot—I can’t forget 
him—and the blow was as dreadful to me in my weak condi- 
tion as it was unexpected—I heard nothing of Hubert and Ho- 
garth before your letter told me of their Deaths—I was much 
affected with your News, the loss of so many of my acquaint- 
ance in so short a time is a me:ancholy reflection: Churchill 
I hear, is at the point of death at Boulogn, ‘This may he re- 

ort only—he is certainly very ill—what a lust of publishing 
- possessed him for some time past—the greatest Genius no 
more than the greatest Beauty, can withstand such continu’d 
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prostitutien—I am sorry, very sorry for him—such Talents 
with prudence had commanded the Nation—I have seen 
some extracts I don't admire.’ 


In this same letter, Garrick says that he has * lost all 
taste for the stage;’ but that should his £ desires return,’ 
he would again be the ¢ town’s humble servant ;’ and yet, 
two months after, this dramatic coquette thus addresses 
his friend. The letter is dated Jan. 27, 1765, in which 
he says:— 7 

‘ Suppose there was an extract of a letter from Paris ?---in 
which many things mav be mention’d & -yr friend among ye 
rest, that it may take off all suspicion from me: [ should be 


glad that you would add, diminish, correct, and blow a little! 


pepper into ye tail of ye following Nonsense. 
—Extract ofa letter from Paris— 

‘ the great subject of Conversation here at present 
is the Hermaphrodite who has married a Girl at Lyons—they 
have annull’d ye marriage there, and in their sentence have 
condemn’d the Hermaphrodite to wear Woman’s Apparel 
hereafter—from ye citcumstances of this case (& very strange 
they are) the Sentence is thought unjust, and there is an ap- 
peal from it to ye Courts here, and the Curtous wait with 
great impatience for the Consequences—the Philosophical 
Dictionary which has made so great a noise here, & thought to 
be Voltaire’s, is absolutely disown’d by him, & for very good 
reasons, the parliament has taken it into consideration, & 
if the Authoris known, He may have reason to repent both of 
his Wit & his Indecency—the Play house (the French one | 
mean) cannot stand against the comick Operas at the Italians 
—the last, which is taken from our George Barnwell, & eall’d 
I’ Ecole de la Jeunesse, is much admir’d—They have chang’d 
the Murder of the Uncle into an intention of robbing his 
Scrutore, where the Young Man finds his Uncle’s Will, in 
which he is left Meir to ail his Uncle’s Estate—this occasions 
anew Catastrophe, by repentance &c. & it Ends happily & 
heavily,” &c. &c. [write (he adds) jn confusion for ye 
Ainhbassador’s Private Secretary has promis’d to send this for 
me in his packet & the man waits for it—I think you must 
leave me out as I have, or begin ye Paragraph about me; 
‘our little Stage Heroe looks better than he did &c.’—if you 
think it right, speak of me as you please, gravely, ludicrously, 
jokingly, or how you will, so that I am not suspected to write 
it—pray touch this matter up for us & believe me at times & 
in all humours—walking, trotting or gallopping 

¢¢ Ever & Ever yrs I). Garrick.” ’ 

We conclude with an extract of a letter written about 
two months afterwards, in which he seems very anxious 
that the public should invite his return. He seys,— 

‘But Mum—pray does Powell continue to visit you, and 

get a little Sense from vou, or is he topsey turvey like ve rest 
& thinks like Richd ve 3d that he is himself alone ? | hope he 
is wiser—but T’ll answer for Nothing or Nobody in a play- 
house—the Devil has put his hoof into it, & he was a Deceiver 
from ye beginning of ye world—tell me really what you think 
of him—I am told by several that he will baw! & roar— Ross, 
I hear, has got reputation in Lear—l dont doubt it—the Town 
is a faectious Gentleman—What do you mean, mv good 
friend, by my being obd/ig’d to appear, if | manage? upon 
looking over yr letter, I find your words are £apecied to ap- 
year-—[ must intreat you to be very sincere with me—do the 
Yown in geheral rea//y wish to see me on ye Stage? or are 
they (which J rather think ve truth) as cool about it as their 
humble Servant ?—I have no maw for it, at all, & yet some- 
thing must be done to restore our ciedit: that I may be able 
to play, & as well as Ever, Iwill not deny, but that T am 
able to do as I have done, wear & tear, | neither must or can, 
or will—the Physicians heie, Dr Gem among the rest, ad- 
vise me, toaman, against appearing again.’ 

These letters, besides forming some contribution to the 
literary history of the period, relate to individuals so ce- 
Jebrated as to render them particularly interesting. 





(butcher; his father was a burgess of considerable 
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A History of England, containing the 
Henry VIIT. and Edward VI, By the Rey, Johy 
Lingard. 
(Continued from p. 675.) 


WITHOUT confining ourselves to any regular analysis of 
this work, which would lead much too far, we shall select 
a few of the most interesting passages, whether relatino to 
events of importance or delineating the character’ of jm. 
portant personages. The rise and fall of Cardinal Wol- 
sey isa subject too well known to every reader to render 
it necessary for us to dwell upon it. Mr. Lingard refates 
the traditionary story, that Wolsey was the son of a 
. opu. 
lence, at Ipswich, as appears by his bequests. The cha. 
racter of this powerful cardinal is very fairly estimated by 
Mr. Lingard, After speaking of Wolsey’s great wealth, 
he says,— 


‘In justice to his memory, it should, however, be ob. 
served, that if he grasped at weaith, it was to spend, notte 
hoard it. [is establishment was on the most princely Seale, 
comprising no fewer than eight hundred individuals. The 
chief offices were filled by barons and knights: and, amon 
his retainers, he numbered the sons of many distinguished fami- 
lies, who aspired under his patronage to civil or military pree 
ferment. On occasions of ceremony, he appeared with a 
pomp, which, though it might be unbecoming ina clergy - 
man, shewed him to be the representative of the King of Eng- 
land, and of the sovereign pontiff. ‘The ensigns of his several 
dignities, as chancellor ancl legate, were borne before him. 
he was surrounded by noblemen and prelates; and was fol- 
lowed by a long train of mules bearing coffers on their backs 
covered with pieces of crimson cloth. He spared no expense 
in his buildings; and, as soon as he had finished the Palace of 
Hampton Court, and furnished it to his taste, gave the whole 
to Henry; perhaps the most magnificent preseat that a sub- 
ject ever made to his sovereign. . 

‘The character of Wolsey hes been pourtrayed by the pen- 
cil of Erasmus, who had tasted of his bounty, and by that of 
Polydore, whom his justice or policy had thrown into contine- 
ment. Neglecting the venal praise of the one, and the 
venomous slander of the other, we may pronounce him a m- 
nister of consummate addres and commanding abilities; 
greedy of wealth, aud power, and glory; auxious to exalt 
the throne on which his own greatness was built, and the 
church of which he was so distinguished a member; but ca- 
pable, in the pursuit of these different objects, of stooping to 
expedients, which sincerity and justice would disavow, and 
of adopting, through indulgence to the caprice and passions 
of the King, measures which often involved him in contradic: 
tions and difficulties, and ultimately occasioned his ruin. As 
legate, he is saidto have exercised without delicacy his new 
superiority over the Aichbishop of Canterbury, and to have 
drawn to his court the cognisance of causes which belonged to 
that primate; but the question ef right between thein ac- 
mitted of much dispute, and it is acknowledged, on the other 
hand, that he reformed many abuses in the church, and coin 
pelled the secular and regular clergy to live according to the 
canons. His oilice of chanceilor atiorded him the oppor 
nity of displaying the versatility and superiority of his talents. 
He was not, indeed, acquainted with the subtleties and minu 
tix of legal proceedings, and on that account was careful to 
avail himselt of the knowledge and experience ot others; 
but he always decided according to the dictates ot his _ 
judgment; and the equity of bis decrees was universally ev 
initted and applauded. ‘To appease domestic quarrels, a! ’ 
reconcile families at variance with each other, he was arr 
tomed to oltler himself as a friendly arbitrator peng 
parties; that the poor might pursue their claims with on y 
and without expense, he established courts of reques on 
the ordinary adininistration of justice, he introduced unpre 
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nents which were received with gratitude by the country ; 
and he made it his peculiar care to punish with severity those 
offenders who had defrauded the revenue, or oppressed the 
yeople. But his reputation, and the ease with which he ad- 
mitted suits, crowded the chancery with petitioners; he soon 
found himself overwhelmed with a multiplicity of business; 
and the King, to relieve him, established four subordinate 
courts, of which that under the presidency of the master of 
the rolls is still preserved. 

‘ Literature found in the cardinal a constant and bountiful 
patron. On native scholars he heaped preferment, and the 
most eminent foreigners were invited by him to teach in the 
universities. Roth of these celebrated academies were the 
objects of his care: but Oxford chiefty experienced his muni- 
cence, inthe endowment of seven lectureships, and the foun- 
dation of Christ Church, which, though he lived not to com- 
plete it, still exists a splendid monument to his memory. As 
anursery for this establishment, he erected another college at 
Ipswich, the place of his nativity.’ 

The interview between the King of England and 
Francis I. at Guisnes, in the year 1520, furnishes an in- 
teresting extract :— 


‘For several weeks, athousand workmen had been busily 
employed in erecting a palace of frame work near the castle 
of Guisnes. It was of a quadrangular form, and measured in 
compass foar hundred and thirty-seven yards, containing a 
most sumptuous chapel, several apartments of state, and am- 
ple accommodations for the King and Queen, and their nu- 
merous attendants. No expense had been spared in internal 
or external decorations. ‘lhe furniture was new and of the 
most costly description; the ceilings were covered with silk ; 
and the walls hung with cloth of arras. Near the town of 
Ardres an edifice of similar magnificence had been erected for 
the King of I’rance, and adjoining to it a pavilion or banquet- 
ing-room, supported from the summit of a mast standing in 
the centre, and covered entirely with cloth of gold.’ 


After some negociations had been entered into, and the 
preliminaries signed— 

‘The monarchs rode from their several residences to the 
valley of Andern, situate within the territory of Guisnes. Their 
atte dants halted on the opposite declivities. Henry and 
Francis descended into the vaNey, alighted from their horses, 
embraced each other, and walked arm in arm into a pavili&n, 
which had been prepared for their reception. The next fort- 
night was consumed in feats of arms, in banquets, and in dis- 
guisings. During six days, the kings and their associates 
tilted with spears against all comers; the tourney, with the 
broadsword on horseback, occupied two more; and the last 
was employed infighting at the barriers on foot. “The Queen; 
of England and France, with their ladies and officers, beheld 
the combatants from the galleries; and the heralds daily re- 
gistered the names, the arms, and the feats of the knights. 

‘On every occasion, the two kings appeared with equal 
splendour, and acquitted themselves with equal applause ; 
their bravest antagonists deemed it no disgrace to yield to 
royal prowess; and Henry and Francis, though they fought 
ive battles each day, invariably overcame every opponent. 
Yet, amidst this display of friendship, a secret jealousy divided 
the two nations. Rutnours of intended treachery were re- 
peatedly circulated, both at Ardres and Guisnes; the attend- 
ants on each side were scrupulously numbered ; both kings 
left their respective residences atthe same hour; both visited 
the queens at the same time; both met at the exact spot 
Which had been previously fixed. At length, the frank and 
Senerous temperof Francis spurned at these precautions; and, 
early one morning, he rode to Guisnes, surprized Henry in 
his bed, and told him that he was his prisoner. But, though 
the English monarch affected to imitate the manner of his 
rother of France, he could not subdue his ee 
and, lor greater security, whenever he returned from Ardres, 
disguised hiniself and “his attendants that he might not be 





known. On the last day, Francis took leave of Queen Catha- 
rine, and was returning to Ardres, conducted by the cardinal 
andthe Duke of Buckingham, when he met a box y of maskers, 
among whom was the King of England. Henry lowered his 
vizor, and threw a collar of jewels round the neck of the 
French King, who, in return, presented his English brother 
with a bracelet of considerable value. They then embraced, 
and bade each other farewell.’ 


The origin of the reformation in Germany, Mr. Lin- 
gard attributes to the counsels of Staupitz, vicar of the 
friars of St. Augustine, who selected Martin Luther, a 
young friar of his own order. Among the numerous 
writers who entered the lists against Luther, was Henry 
VIil. who published a treatise iu defence of the Seven Sa- 
craments. A controversy ensued between the King and 
the reformer :— 


‘ Whatever knowledge the German reformer might possess 
of the doctrines, his writings displayed little of the mild spirit 
of the gospel. In his answer to the King of England, the in- 
temperance of his declamation scandalized his friends, while 
it gave joy to his enemies. To the King he allotted no other 
praise than that of writing elegant language; in all other re- 
spects he was a fool and an ass, a blasphemer and a liar. 
Henry complained to his patron, the elector; the German 
princes considered the work as an insult to crowned heads; 
and, at the earnest entreaty of Christian, King of Denmark, 
Luther condescended to write an apology. In it he supposes 
that the ‘* defence of the Seven Sacrainents” had been falsely 
attributed to Henry, offers to acknowledge his error, and to 
publish a book in the King’s praise; paints in seductive co- 
lours the purity and holiness of his own doctrine; and takes 
occasion to ‘inveigh against the tyranny of the popes, and 
against that bane of England, the Cardinal of York. Such 
an apology was not likely to appease the mind of Henry, who 
was proud of his work and attached to his minister; and the 
assertion that the King began to favour the new gospel, pro- 
voked him to publish a severe but dignified answer. In it he 
openly avows himself to be the author of the tract printed 
with his name, and expresses his esteem for Wolsey, whom he 
always loved, but whom he shall now love much more, since 
he has been honoured withthe abuse of one, who never spared 
exalted worth either in the living or the dead. Le thea 
argues, that, if the tree may be known by its fruits, the pride 
and passion, the lust and debauchery of the new apostle, 
prove that he had received no commission from God; and 
concludes with maintaining that the favourite doctrines of hts 
antagonist, respecting the sufficiency of faith and the non-ex- 
istence of freewill, were subversive of all morality, and repug- 
nant to the first principles of religion, ‘he publication of this 
letter rekindled the anger, and exasperated the venom of the 
reformer. He announced his regret thathe had descended to 
the meanness of making an apology; and condemned hisowa 
folly in supposing ‘ that virtue could exist in a court, or that 
Christ might be found in a place where Satan reigned.” But 
thenceforth let his enemies tremble. He would no more at- 
tempt to allure them by mildness; but would apply the 
merited lash to their backs.’ 


The further progress of the reformation is thus described 
by our author :— 


‘The edict of Worms had become a dead letter at the ex- 
piration of a few months; and Luther, returning to Wittem- 
berg, had published his German translation of the Scriptures. 
It was preposterous to imagine that from the perusal of the sa- 
cred volumes, the common people could be enabled to decide 
those questions which divided the most learned; butthe pre- 
sent flattered their pride ; they felt their obligations to the 
man, who had rendered them the judges of their own beliet ; 
and when they did not understand his arguments, were stil 
convinced by the attraction of novelty, the promise of free- 
dom, andthe lope of sharing in the spoils ot the church. 
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The increase of new teacherskept equal pace with the increase 
of new religionists. The country curate, who was unknown 
beyond the precincts of his village, the friar who had hitherto 
vegetated in the obscurity of his convent, saw the way to 
riches and celebrity suddenly opened before them. They 
had only to ascend their pulpits, to display the new light, 
which had lately burst upon them, to declaim against the 
wealth of the clergy and the tyranny of the popes; and they 
were immediately followed by crowds of disctples, whose gra- 
titude supplied their wants, and whose approbation secured 
to them importance in the new church. but these teachers 
soon discovered that roa had as good a claim to infallibility as 
Luther: they began to dispute many of his doctrines, and to 
reform the reformer himself. Zwinglius declared against him 
in Switzerland, and severed from his empire the four cities of 
Strasburg, Lindau, Constance, and Memmingen. Muncer, 
driven from Saxony, erected his hostile standard at Mulhausen, 
in Thuringia. He taught the natural equality of men, the 
right of each to his share in the common property of all, the 
abolition of every authority not founded on the gospel, and 
the formation of anew kingdom upon earth, toconsist entirely 
of the saints. The peasants, allured by his doctiines, were 
soon in arms, and the princes of the empire began to tremble 
fortheir political existence. Luther was overwhelmed with 
reproaches ; the evil, it was said, had sprung from the ten- 
dency of his doctrines; and, to justify himself, he declared 
that Muncer was inspired and aided by the devil, and that the 
only remedy was to extirpate with fire and sword both the 
teacher and his disciples. After many a bloody field in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, the Catholics and Lutherans, by 
their united efforts, suppressed the insurrection. But the mo- 
inent the common enemy was removed, their mutual difli- 
dence revived; the Catholic princes requested the presence 
ofthe emperor to protect them from the machinations of their 
enemies; and the protestant princes concluded at Torgau, a 
league for their common defence. It was afterwards strength- 
ened by the accession of new members; and in the course of 
afew pages we shall see this confederacy, avowedly formed 
to support and psopagese the new doctrines, in active corres- 
pondénce with the King of England, the enemy of religious 
innovation, and the defender of the orthodox faith.’ 


Henry wished the Emperor Charles to marry his daugh- 
ter, the Lady Mary, by Catharine of Arragon, whom he 
was on the point of divorcing, when a rupture took place 
between the two monarchs. In answer to a defiance 


from the King of England, Charles thus spiritedly retorts 
on him :— 


‘ “God grant,” he added, “ that I may not have better rea- 
son to defy him, than he has to defy me. Can | pass over the 
injury with which he threatens my aunt, by his application 
for a divorce ; or the insult which he has offered to me by 
soliciting me to marry 2 daughter, whom he now pronounces 
abastard? But lam perfectly aware from whom these sug- 
gestions proceed. _! would not satisfy the rapacity of the Car- 
dinal of York, noremp!oy my forces to seat him in the chair 
of St. Peter; and he in return has sworn to be revenged, and 
now seeks to fulfil his purpose. But if war ensue, let the 
blood that must be shed rest where it ought, on the head of 
him who isthe origiaal instigator of it.’’’ 


When the King assumed the title of the head of the 
church, and passed the act of supremacy, he sealed it with 
the blood of numerous victims to the jealousy of his 
power. Several monks from the Charter House were bar- 
barously executed :— 


‘The two next who suffered, were more illustrious victims, 
the Bishop of Rochester and the late chancellor. Both had 
been closely confined in the Tower ever since the passing 
of the act, and could hardly have found an opportunity of 
offending against it. Of the trial of Fisher, we know only that 
he was accused of having maliciously and trailorously said, 





——==’ 
that the King was not the head of the church; that he 

° ae Was 
found guilty on the depositions of the men who had been = 
by the council to discuss with him the question of the “~ 
premacy ; and that he received the usual judgment in oa ” 
treason. It so happened that Pope Paul lif (Clement had 
died six months before) in a general promotion of cardinal 
made before the news of his condemnation couldhave reached 
Rome, had named him tothe purple: but Henry, as SOON as 
he received the inteliigence, exclaimed, ‘* Paul may send him 
the hat: 1 will take care that he have never a head to wear it 
on.” That veneration which he formerly bore the aged pre. 
late, seemed now to be changed into the most unrelentiy 
hatred. Not content with the execution of Fisher, he Ordered 
the dead body to be stripped, and exposed for some hours 
to the gaze of the populace. 

‘After the condemnation, but before the execution of 
Fisher, Sir Thomas More was placed a prisoner at the bar of 
that court, in which he had formerly presided as judge with 
universal applause. ‘To make the greater impression, he was 
conducted on fogt through the most frequented streets, from 
the Tower to Westminster Hall. He appeared in a coarse 
woollen gown; his hair, which had lately become grey, his 
face, which though cheerful, was pale and emaciated, and the 
staff, with which he supported his feeble stepss announced the 
length and rigour of his confinement; and a general feeling 
of horror and sympathy ran through the spectators. Henry 
dreaded the effect of his eloquence and authority; and, there- 
fore, to distract his attention and overpower his memory, the 
indictment had been framed of enormous length and unexam- 
pled exaggeration, multiplying the charges without measure, 
and cloathing each charge with a load of words, beneath 
which it was difficult to discover its real meaning. Assoon 
as it had been read, the chancellor, who was assisted by the 
Duke of Norfolk, Fitzjames, the chief justice, and six other 
cominissioners, informed the prisoner that it was still in his 
power to close the proceedings, and to recover the royal fa- 
vour by abjuring his former opinion. With expressions of 
gratitude he declined the favour, and commenced a long and 
eloquent defence. ‘Though, he observed, it was not in his 
power to recollect one third part of the indictment, he would 
venture to comprise its contents under fourheads. 1°. In the 
first place, it was objected to him as an offence, that he had 
disproved of the King’s marriage with Anne Boleyn. He ac- 
knowleged the charge; but then his disapprobation had never 
been communicated to any other person than the King him- 
self, and not even to the King, till Henry had commanded 
him on his allegiance to disclose his real sentiments. In such 
circumstances to dissemble would have been a crime; tospeak 
with sincerity wasa duty. 2°, He was next charged with 
having traitorously sought to deprive the King of his title of 
head of the church. But where was the proof? That, on his 
examination in the Tower, he had said, he was by his attainder 
become civilly dead; that he was out of the protection of the 
law, and therefore could not be required to give an opinion 
of the merits of the law; and that his only occupation was 
and would be to meditate on the passion of Christ, and to pre- 

are himself for his own death. But what was there of crime 
in such an answer? It contained no word, it proved no deed 
against the statute. All that could be objected against him 
was silence; and silence had not yet been declared treason. 
3°, It had been maintained, that in different letters written by 
him in the Tower, he had exhorted Bishop Fisher to al 
the supremacy. He denied it. Let the letters be yreews 
by their contents he was willing to stand or fall. 4°. 0U 
Fisher, on his examination, had held the same language © 
More, a proof of a conspiracy between them. What 7 vad 
had said, he knew not; but it could not excite surpene, oe . 
similarity of their case had suggested to each similar} 
This he could affirm with truth, that whatever might be pad 
own opinion, he had never communicated it to any, not €¥ 
to his dearest friends. ‘« fate 
‘ But neither innocence nor eloquence could avert his 7 
Rich, the solicitor-general, and afterwards lord Rich, now 
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Was posed, that in a private conversation in the ower, More had } that perplex the juvenile student, are brief explained on 

ent said, ‘ ° - denigrate ptt Ravin yet one pose ws the | notes, whereby these excellent little books are as fitly 
4 ch, becaus ; al without any spiritual au-| . 

sf a Oe It was in vain that the prisoner denied this state- ae to promote a sayin ages eo | ae pees 

had ment, shewed that such a declaration was inconsistent with | ‘@984age, as to render familiar the subjects on ' 

als, the caution which he had always observed, and maintained they treat. 

hed that no one on with = a character of Rich, 

has would believe him even upon his oath; it was in vain that the 

him «wo witnesses, who were brought to support the charge, Original Communications. 

ar it eluded the ene of ~, a by declaring that, coccoccoce 

re. hough they were in the room, they did not attendto the con- | yyy ar > 

‘ing coattion the judges maintained that the silence of the prisoner THE QUARTERLY REVIEW AND MR. PARNELL. 

red was a sufficient proof of malicious intention; and the jury, TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 

UTS without a over the copy of the indictment which had Sir,—In the 46th number of the Quarterly Review 

been given to them, returned a verdict of guilty. As soon as er 3 ». 360. the reviewer, who is reviewing a letter cn 

of | the sentence had been pronounced, More attempted, and, be Mt “te Ag aay i hich 1 feel j 

r of after two interruptions, was suffered toaddressthe court. He ten by Mr. Farnell, has stated an error whic eel 1t my 

vith | would now, he said, openly avow, what he had hitherto con- duty to correct, without interfering whatever with the 


Was cealed from every human being,—his conviction that the oath | quarrel between those two gentlemen, because I trust it 














om of supremacy was unlawful. It was, indeed, painful to him | will set them both right as to the fact. In answer toa 
re = | ~— todiffer from the noble lords whom he saw on the bench; but| passage in Mr. Paruell’s pamphlet, the reviewer writes 
his his conscience compelled him to bear testimony to the truth.| thus: ‘ If there be any class of the Irish who, less than 
the This world, however, had always been a scene of dissension; | another, want Mr. Parnell’s advice, it is probably the 
“4 and he still cherished a hope that the day would come, when mowers, whom he sees with bent scithes cutting the 
ing both he and they, like Stephen and Saul, would be of the in alt thie fie d t her th ish 
ory same sentiment in heaven. As he turned from the bar, his swathe of this favoured country, are #0 other than Irish 
Te. son threw himself on his knees, and begged his father’s bless- | ™€"» who migrate hither during the harvest, and return 
the ing; and, as he walked back to the Tower, his daughter Mar- to Ireland in the autumn with the profits of their labour; 
am- garet twice rushed through the guards, folded him in her and we scarcely suppose that they leave all their expe- 
Ire, arms, and, unable to speak, bathed him with her tears. rience behind.’ 
“ath 7 He met his fate with constancy, even with cheerfulness. Now, Sir, the truth is, that very little or none of the 
oon When he was told that the King, as a special favour, had grass in England is cut by Irishmen, for one of the great- 
= commuted his punishment to decapitation, ‘ God, he re- | og qualifications of an English peasant, is in the art of 
her plied, «* preserve all ny friends from such favours.”? On the Sadi ts’ nell. w twe their lshourers thi 
his scaffold, the executioner asked his forgiveness. He kissed | “@W2"5 > 800. ee eee ae “11 a “ 
fa- hun, saying, ‘‘ thou wilt render me to-day the greatest service preference, owing to their being well skilled ue Ue 

of in the power of any mortal; but,’ (putting an angel into his Had this reviewer said ‘ hay-makers,’ he would have 
and hand,) «« my neck is so short that I fear thou wilt gain little | told the truth, who, poor creatures, if they are employed, 
his credit in the way of thy profession.” As he was not permit- | bear the rigour of the sun for 10d. or 1s. per day! And 
uld ted to address the spectators, he contented himself with de- | what can they save from this to return with? Z know not. 
the claring that he died a faithful subject to tke King, and a true | Jt js certain many take up the profession of ‘ the hod ;’ and 
“ org before God. His head was fixed on London | the few who revisit the land of potatoes, experience enough 
ae | Be, OT en aoe to keep them with their pitchforks at home, and learn that 
im- | England, after all her boast, is not so flourishing a coun- 
led Pinnock’s Frencn Catrecnisms.—Catéchisme de Géo- try as they had expected to find her, nor so generous a 
uch graphie, qui donnera aux Enfans, en Terms simples, un | sister as the Quarterly Reviewer would have her to be. , 
eak Idee claire et concise, du Monde et de ses Habitans. I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
‘ith Par M. J. G. Delavoye, Professeur de Langues. Oct. 18th, 1820. J. R. P. 
As 18ino. pp. 72. | - 
F : ae on l Histoire d’ Angleterre, depuis la plus recu- 

the ce jusquau Regne de George Quartre. By the same. Original Criticisms 
jon _ In the course of our labours, we have had the pleasure, 
was at different times, of warmly recommending a variety of ON THE PRINCIPAL BSRFORHEN OF tes SEearaee 
re | books, familiarly styled school books, written expressly ROTAL DRURY LARS JED COVERS SEEDSr. 
lor the benefit of youth; and no part of our duty can be : wri va 
cw _ More important or more gratifying than that of pointing No. Ill.—MR. C. KEMBLE. 

on. Out to those interested in education, the most direct means ‘ Form’d for the tragic scene, to grace the stage 

by of obtaining the advantages which the honourable pursuit With rival excellence of love and mage; 

se of knowledge offers. The present age is liarly dis- To molt Sa hears oe eraeenee Sree 
“ enor Be. Gunes pre Be  seemreeeds J Awake the sigh, and teach the tear to flow; 
od: tinguished by the many excellent works of the class under To put on frenzy’s wild distracted glare, 
But Hotice, and our rising generation may justly boast of pos- And freeze the soul with hortor and despair; 
tee ‘essing facilities in literature which no former age could Pt just ms enroll 'd in yer es: 
a anticipate, Among the cheap books most prominently onscious of worth, superior emble came! —CHURCHILL 
as. Useful, as we have before had occasion to remark, are We know of no performer who is more justly or more 
bis innock’s Catechisms; and these being valuable in the universally admired than Mr. C. Kemble; he is indeed, 
en orginal, cannot be otherwise in the faithful, but free] ‘the scholar’s eye,’—* the courtier’s, soldier’s tongue and 

translation, which M. Delavoye has very judiciously ex- | sword,’—¥* the glass of fashion, and the mould of form = 

te. ‘cuted in pure and correct French. The numerous idioms | he never fails to infuse a degree of elegance as well as 
\e- t occur, in the French language, and other ambiguities | dignity into the character he represents,—requisites with 
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which.almost all our other performers appear entirely un- 
acquainted, Mr. C. Kemble has now for many years 
stood the test of public opinion, during which time, we 
may confidently assert, that he has never forgotten the 
character due to a refined and polished gentleman, and 
but seldom performed any part which has not given the 
highest satisfaction and delight to his audience. 

It were a thrice told tale to dwell on the beauties of his 
George Barnwell; it is, however, but bare justice to say, 
that the ill-starred youth who, allured by seductive blan- 
dishment, falls a victim to the execrable arts of the fiend 
Millwood, is personated with every effective feature of an 
ingenuous mind, imperatively hurried onwards to error, 
and virtuous in repentance ; the progress of his seduction 
is marked by an exquisite variety of feeling and pathos, 
that wholly subdue the audience. 

His Cassio, Tobine in the Suicide, and Charles Oakley, 
(which latter character, however, his pride, perhaps, has 
induced him to lay aside, since he has become the leading 
star of attraction at Covent Garden) are perfect master 
pieces; there 1s a Bacchanalian fullness and revelry in 
them, that makes it difficult to believe they are unreal ; 
im short, there is not a single actor on the stage who re- 
presents intoxication with half his success. Most of our 
performers make a thousand grimaces where a real drunk- 
ard would not be able even to attempt one; in short, to 
use the words of a celebrated modern writer, ‘ they wish to 
seem drunk, when the great object of a drunkard is to ap- 
pear sober.’ 

His performance of Douglas is such as may rank 
among the happiest efforts of our first-rate tragedians ; its 
beauty consists in the truly natural manner in which he 
personates the youthful Norval; no attempt is made to 
force applause by violent gestures or those numerous 
staye tricks ‘ad captaudum,’ in which onr best actors too 
frequently mdulge. 

We must nor forget his Fazio, Orlando, or Durimel, in 
his own play of the Point of Honour, all of which are 
very chaste and: classic performances; much less his Lo- 
thario and Lord Hastings, which we consider perfect re- 
presentations of gay, elegant, and dissipated noblemen, 
who imagine that their rank is a passport for the free in- 
dulgence of their vicious passious.—His Jaffer is an ex- 
cellent representation of the young, fond, and warning 
conspirator, who has not nobleness enough to do a good 
action, nor sufficient daring and resolution to attempt a 
bold or wicked one.—Of his Mark Antony and Faulcon- 
bridge, it is impossible to speak with adequate admira- 
tions the former is allowed to be one of the finest pieces 
of declamation extant; and, in the latter, he exhibits a 
very bold spirit of raillery, and a gay insolence not sur- 
passed by any of its kind on the stage. 

His Eugene de St. Biron and Icilius are as good as the 
parts will allow; the latter character is nothing more than 
a handsome nonentity; Mr. Kemble, however, makes the 
most of it, and in ove scene (the only one which admits 
of the least effect) is excessively fine.—His Macduff is 
decidedly the first on the stage; he exhibits a picture of 
the strong pathetic that cannot be excelled.—But of his 
Macbeth we are unwilling to speak ; his performance, in 
some of the early scenes of the play, is entitled to partial 
commendation, but, as Macbeth, immersed deeper and 
deeper in crime, becomes the remorseless and sanguinary 
tyrant, he falls infinitely short both of his brother and 
even of Mr, Kean, , 





a, 
He plays Hotspur to the very life; the impetuous ang 
turbulent Northumbeian could not have found an abley re 

presentative, and it is by no means easy to express with 
effect the abrupt, broken, and fiery exclamations of th, 
lofty-spirited Hotspur.—In Edgar, he evinces extraordi. 
nary genius and pathos; nothing can be finer than hiy 
bursts of tenderness in the scene with the unwitted Lea, 

the freezing tones of misery in which he utters * Poo; 
Tom ’s a-cold,’ appear to have the effect of a northery 
blast upon the house.—His Hamlet is deserving of yery 
favourable mention; his subdued tones and manner well 
accord with the character of the scene. In viewing the 
mock play, he appears absorbed an the passions excited 
by the analogies of the story. His speech to the players 
is very good, and follows the example so admirably given 
by his brother John, namely, pronouncing domestic dia- 
logue in the colloquial tone of common life; im the closet 
scene, he is not less successful. Upon the whole, it is an 
extremely good performance, and we are much astonished 
that the managers do not bring it more frequently before 
the public. 

We really consider it superfluous to select beauties 
from his Romeo,—nature has given him a fine person, 
and accomplishment has graced him with elegant action to 
represent a lover in all the ardour of impetuous youth, 
chastened by delicacy for the divine object of his idolatry; 
we shall not, therefore, dwell on the elegant persuasion by 
which he wins the beauteous Juliet to a confirmation of 
his wishes; but merely glance at the lofty spirit with 
which he avenges the death of his friend Mercutio,—at the 
heart-rending distraction with which he learns the sentence 
of his banishment,—at-his meeting with Paris at the tomb 
of the Capulets,—at the restoration of Juliet to life,—at 
the grandeur of bis death; to all of which particular inci- 
dents he gives a sublimity and a pathos rarely equalled, 
and, perhaps, never, excepting by Mr. Rae, excelled. 
Mr. C. Kemble’s greatest and almost only fault is a per- 
petual frowning and biting his lips, and an indifference 
and lassitude which he sometimes shows in the perform- 
ance of those characters which he does not think comme- 
surate with his abilities. We would particularly instance 
the characters of Picentio in Evadne, of Don Felis, of 
Captain Absolute, and of Pyrrhus in the Distrest Mother, 
all of which he certainly plays in a careless and slovenly 
manner; but, whenever he thinks proper to throw off his 
indolent languor, his genteel comedy is unrivalled. He 
enters with great spirit into the travelled Doricourt, and 
the dissipated yet bashful Young Marlow. In Archer, 
whether as the impudent valet or the tine gentleman, he is 
full of life, gaiety, and spriyhtliness ; his transitions from the 
assumed to the natural character are excellent ; indeed, we 
scarcely know which to admire the most—his easy assur 
ance in the interviews with Cherry, or his animated gal- 
lantry in the scenes with Mrs. Sullen. We know of “A 
actor who can be compared with bim in Charles Surface; 
he appears the very character he assumes,—thoughtless 
and dissipated but not vicious, gay without — 
lively without being boisterous, combining grace mp 
gance with raillery and piquant humour; many po 
replies to the sarcastic observations of his hypocritical ro- 
ther are excellent, and the whole of the scene 10 which 
Lady Teazle is discovered as a French milliner, 15 4 Pl 
fect representation of elegant comedy. We yon we 
pleased with his Stranger the other evening; he ial 
the character to the life, and, in some scenes, Wa6 '"- 
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effective; perhaps, however, on the whole, Mr. Macready 
might have done it better. With his Posthumous we 
con(ess ourselves delighted ; it is in our opinion by far the 
finest piece of acting throughout the play; in several 
scenes, particularly in his discovery of Imogen’s innocence, 
he was uncommouly successful, and frequently reminded 
nsof his elder brother; indeed, within the last two or 
three years; Mr. C, Kemble has made most rapid strides 
to perfection, and, from being a few years back only a 
respectable second rate actor, he now stands pre-eminent 
in the first class; and, we doubt not, but by -continued 
study and perseverance, he will in a very few years be en- 
abled to perform with the highest credit to himself the 
majority of those characters which his brother formerly so 
admirably sustained. W. H. Parry. 








The Enstructress, 
No. V. 
ATTIC ANTIQUITIES. 
OATRS.—-THE GREAT OATH AND THE LITTLE OATH. 


‘ Diveite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos.—JENTED. 
Learn justice hence, and don’t despise the gods. 


AN oath* was of two sorts, the greater and the Jess. The 
ereater oath was either of men by the gods, or gods them- 
selves, by the Stygian Lake, which is the cause why some 
derive an oath from orcus, fel//ft. This oath was then in- 
vented by Jupiter, and prescribed by him to the rest of 
the gods, when he had the assistance of Styx and_ his sons 
against the Titans; or when he drank of the water to 
quench his thirst in the flight. Servius says, if any god 
had sworn falsely, or broken his oath when he swore by 
Styx, he was to be punished for it in hell, 9000 years, 
which order Jupiter himself submitted to, and therefore 
was Cautious how he swore. He that swore either of these 
ways, was stid to yield himself up to the mercy of those 
that wereable to punish him, if he called them to witness 
that which was contrary to his knowledge or his meaning ; 
so that sometimes it was the custom to add an imprecation 
to some evil, wherewith he knew them able to punish him 
if they swore safely, as Telemachus does in Homer, when 
he says, 

‘ By Jove and the sorrows of my father.’ 


The women’s oath was by Juno, and by my Lady 
Diana. The gods by whom the men were to swear, by the 
appoiitment of Solon, were three, or Jupiter with three 
bames, For yet Jupiter was the proper custos juramen- 
tum, keeper of an oath. But, so far were they from being 
coutented to swear by none but Jupiter, that not only any 
other of the gods, but any of their own men lately de- 
ceased, and thought to be defiled, served the turn; as 
when Demosthenes swore ¢ by those that died valiantly in 
in the battle of Marathon.’ Sometimes, for overmuch 
haste or confidence, or some other reason, they left it to 
the party to whom they swore, to choose any of the gods 
whomsoever it pleased him, to be tried by, as we say, 
‘Pillay you what you like.’ Plato, in Pheedro, and Aris- 
thenetus, in his epistle of a Euxitheus to Pythias, used a 
‘imilar form; sometimes they swore by many gods toge- 


* The son of Eris, and yet fhe end of all contention—Hesiod. 


__t And by them stood Orcus—Milton. Used vaguely for Pluto, or 
“ny dark place.—Newton, 





ther; in the plural number, without specifying whom they 
meant, And sometimes by all their twel¥e gods, as the 
Lacedemonians did by their two, Castor and Pollux; by 
the whole jury of gods, neither honest nor true, my they 
thought them to be majorum gentium of the higher house, 
and deos consentes of the same Opinion, so t put them 
together. Othertimes they swore by this or that god, in 
particular, to whom either their affairs they managed, or 
the place wherein they were, especially belonged ; express- 
ing hisname, For so in the inarket, in buying or selling, 
they swore by oath, by Mercury, or for the sake of rever- 
énce, only by. The customs in taking a great oath, if it 
were in a public manner, and by way of the vindication of 
truth, were these: the gods used to lift up their hands, 
as Apollo bids La Chesis. Men, when they swore a great 
oath, laid down their hands upon the altar, as we fo on 
the New Testament. Whereas in the less, or in a private 
oath, made to such or such a man, by way of a bargain or 
a promise, according to the Roman fashion, they laid 
their hand upon the hand of the party to whom they 
swore. Euripides demanded this ceremony of Helena, 
besides the word of her oath. To honour the gods by 
whom they swore, they sacrificed the life of one of these 
three béasts, a boar, a ram, anda goat, or all three. And 
these were held in much reverencé, for Jupiter was nursed 
by a sow and concealed by the noise of the grunting, and, 
therefore, with the Cretans, his countrymen, there might 
be no initiation without it. Varro says, it was the first 
heast that was sacrificed. The flesh eater in other sacri 
fices, in these was not to be eaten, except it was by the 
wormsand the fish ; for either they buriedit in the ground, 
or else threw it in the sea, as Talthylius did the sow which 
was sacrificed at an oath of Agamemnon, 

The /ittle oath was when they swore by a/creature, such 
as by a goose or dog*, Sometimes the ground they stood 
upon; sometimes by their nets. If the matter were se- 
rious, by their right hand or head, as in Virgil. 

Per caput hoc juro, per quod pater ante solebat ; which 
is the reason the head is accounted holy and sacred,—why 
they bowed the knee ata sneeze ; and the old philosophers 
scrupled to eat of the head of any kind of creature. 

The customs used both in the /itt/e and great oaths, too, 
in abjuring and purging of crimes, were sometimes creep- 
ing on their hands through the fire, or holdmg im their 
hands a red-hot iron, that if they were not guilty of the 
crimes, they should not be sensible of pam. Thus, the 
fellow in Antigone would have taken his oath to Creon, 
that he buried not Polynices. Thre like custom I read to 
have been in use among the Saxon ancestors, and for the 
same purpose, under the name of fire ordeal. For Emma, 


* The following notice of ‘ Chaucer’s Rime’ is somewhat curious, 
and to the purpose :=-— 
‘ His shield was all of gold so red 
And therein was a bor’s head, 
A carbuucle beside ; 
And there he swore on ale and bread, 
How that giant should be dead, 
Betide what so betide."-—13,800. 

This oath of Sir Thopas on ale and bread, was, perhaps, intended to 
ridicule the solemn vows which were frequently made in the days of 
chivalry, to a peacock or pheasant, or some other noble bird ; a renrark- 
able instance of this practice was performed by Edward I. 1306, which 
is alluded to in Dunbar’s wish :— 

‘ I would give all that ever I have 

To that condition, se god me save, 

That he had vowed to the swan, 

One heir to be John Thomson's man ° . 
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the mother of Edward the Confessor, passing blindfolded 
in the spaces between a great many red-hot plough-shares, 
laid on the ground; and Kunigund, the wife of Henry 
the Second, holding ared-hot iron in her hand, receiving no 
hurt thereby, cleared themselves of the crime of adultery 
laid to their charge. Sometimes they took the iron and 
threw into the sea, vowing to keep tlie oath without break- 
ing as long as the sea should the iron without swimming: 
Sometimes they wrote the oath in a paper and threw it 
into the water; if it swam and the water could endure it, 
he swore true; but if it sunk and the water would not 
suffer it to be seen, he was to be punished immediately. 
And hence, the poet says, the Athenians would have writ- 
ten in the hollow of a tripus, a three footed stool, and to 
he sent to Delphos to Apollo to be there kept for a testi- 
mony, and a memorial to be produced when occasion 
should require, Achilles Tacitus speaks of a custom,* 
if a female were accused of prostitution, to have her make 
a formal oath of denial, and having written the oath in a 
table, to stand in water up to the shins with the table about 
her neck. If she were chaste and had sworn true, the 
water remained as it was, but, if not, (says he) ‘ the very 
water grows angry at it, and never leaves swelling till it 
go up as high as her neck and cover the table; lest so 
horrid a sight as a false oath should look the sun and the 
world in the face.’ 
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PEPE EIaAEF? 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF STREETS, &c. 


VESTIGES AND ANECDOTES, COLLECTED FROM STOW, WEEVER, 
CAMDEN, AND OTHER ANTIQUARIES., 


(Concluded from p. 686.) 


Old Change,—between Cheapside, north, and Old 
Fish Street, south. Stow says, this street was so called, 
for that a number of goldsmiths lived here about the time 
of Henry III, as also thatin the time of Edward I and II, 
the King’s Exchange, (a mint,) was here kept. And in 
the ninth of King John, there were also mints at Winches- 
ter, Exeter, Chichester, Canterbury, Rochester, Ipswich, 
Norwich, Lynn, Lincoln, York, Carlisle, Northampton, Ox- 
ford, and St. Edmondsbury ; and King Edward I, in the 
27th of his reign, held a parliament at Stepney, (then 
called Stebunheath,) in the house of Henry Wallace, Lord 
Mayor of London, wherein the exportation of sterling 
money was prohibited. 


Paternoster Row.—This name, and also those of Ave 
Maria Lane, Creed Lane, and Amen Corner, were given 
by reason of the religious houses, formerly of black and 
grey friars, between which these streets were situated. 
Stow says, there lived here turners of beads, (called pater- 
noster makers,) as also stationers, who wrote and sold 
books then in use, viz. A, B, C, with the pater-noster, 
ave, creeds, graces, &c, in the reign of Henry IV. 

Pudding Lane,—on the north side of Thomas’s Street, 
near Fish Street Hill, leads northward to Little Eastcheap. 
This lane was formerly called Rother Lane, or Red Rose 
Lane, afterwards Pudding Lane, because the butchers of 
Eastcheap had their scalding houses for hogs there. On 


* Inhis 8th book of the ‘ Loves of Clitophon and Leucippe.’ 





—<—_—_—= 
the east side of this lane, and directly eastward from th 
Monument about 202 feet, was the house where the ted 
conflagration of London commenced, and on the rebuild. 
ing of which house the following inscription was put mt 
on the front thereof: * Here, by the permission of ™ Stn 
hell broke loose upon this Protestant city, from: the mali. 
cious Papists, by the hand of their agent, Hubert, who 
confessed, and on the ruins of this place declared the fact 
for which he was hanged, viz. that here begun the dread. 
ful fire, which is described and perpetuated on and by the 
neighbouring pillar.’ Erected anno 1681, in the mayor- 
alty of Sir Patience Ward, Knight. 

Puddle Doek,—by the Thames, south, and Great Car. 
ter Lane, north; socalled from a man of the name of Pyd. 
dle living there, and also from the puddle made by water. 
ing horses. But it is, in some old records,. called'the west 
water-gate, 

Ratcliffe Highway,—between Upper Shadwell, west, 
and Rateliffe Cross, east. Mr. Cambden says, this was a 
little town, wherein lived many sailors, and was so called 
from a red cliff visible here. 

Rood Lane,—between Fenchurch Street, north, and 
Little Tower Street, south, so called froin a rood, which is 
derived from the Saxon language, which signifies the 
image of Christ upon the cross, called a crucifix, being 
placed on the church-yard there, while the new church 
was building, which rood was, about the 23d day of May, 
1538, in the morning, found broken, as also the tabernacle 
which contained it. This happened in the 29th of Henry 
VIII. 

Saint Catherine’s,—a street near the Thames’ ‘side, 
between the Tower, west, and the Hermitage, east. Here 
was formerly an hospital founded by King Stephen's 
Queen, Matilda, and by Queen Eleanor, who appointed 
one master, three brethren chaplains, three sisters, ten 
poor women, and six poor clerks. 

Saint Mary Axre,—between Leadenhall, south, and Ca- 
momile Street, north. This was so called from the sign of 
an axe, in ancient times at the east end thereof, 

Salisbury Court, Fleet Street.—1t had its name from the 
Bishop of Salisbury’s city house being there; and it was 
afterwards the dwelling-house of Lord Buckhurst, high 
treasurer, 

Savoy—was first built in the year 1345, by Peter, Earl 
of Savoy and Richmond, son to Thomas, Earl of Savoy, 
brother to Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, and uncle 
to Henry the Third’s Queen, which said Queen Hellener 
purchased this place, of the fraternity of Mountjoy, unte 
whom Peter of Savoy had formerly given it, for her son 
Edmond, Earl of Lancaster; and Henry, Duke of Lan- 
caster, afterwards repaired it, laying out thereon 52,000 
marks. John, the French King, lodged here, 10 the 
years 1357 and 1363; for it was then one of the fairest 
manors in England. But in the year 1381, the rebels of 
Kent and Essex burnt this house, for the hatred they bore 
to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. It came after- 
wards into the hands of Henry VII. ; he new built it, for 
an hospital of St. John the Baptist, about the year 1509, 
and purchased lands for the relieving of one hundred poor 
children, and for the lodgings of pilgrims and strangers. 
This hospital expended, yearly, 5291. 15s. it was suppre® 
the 10th June, in the seventh of Edward VI. and the re 
venue given to Christ’s Hospital. But this hospital was 
rebuilt and endowed by Queen Mary, in the fourth yeat 
of her reign; and since this time the parish took the name 
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ef St. Mary in the Savoy, which was formerly called St. 
John 19 the Savoy. 

Scalding Alley,—on the north side of the Poultry. 
This was anciently called the Scalding House, or Scald- 
- . Wick, and Scalding Lane, as appears bya record of 


an hundred years old; because the poulterers of the 


Poultry there used to scald their fowls, &c. 
Seacoal Lane,—between Snow Hill, north, and Fleet 
Lane, south, There are various conjectures as to the ori- 
‘n of its name; some suppose it to be so called from the 
great quantity of Newcastle coal sold here. But Stow 
says, it was also called Limeburner’s Lane, from the burn- 
ing lime here with sea-coal ; but sea-coal was prohibited 
being burnt in London and Southwark, in the year 1306, 
Sermon Lane,—between Little Carter Lane, north, 
and Little Knight Rider Street, south: it is corruptly 
so called; it was originally known, about the reign 
of Edward I, by the name of Shermoyer’s Lane; that is, 
such as did cut and round the plates to be coined or 
stamped into money; for the place of coinage was then 
in Old ’Change, near this lane. 
Sherbourn Lane,—by St. Mary Woolnoth Church, in 
Lombard Street. It is so called from the long bourn or 
brook, which, coming from Fenchurch Street, through 


Lombard Street, here divided itself into several parts, and. 


run southward into the Thames, whence it was also called 
Southbourn Lane. 

Shoreditch.—Some suppose this street to be so called 
from a ditch, or common sewer here; others, from a fabu- 
lous. story of Jane Shore. But the learned antiquary, 
Mr. Weaver, says, it has its name from Sir John Shore- 
ditch and his family, lords thereof, who flourished in the 
reign of Edward III. 

There is a street called Holywell Street, from the 
priory of Holy Well, being a house of black nuns, founded 
by the Bishop ef London, anno 1318, abd the priory from 
a remarkably fine clear well, anciently called Holywell. 

Spittle Yard,— on the east side of Bishopsgate Street 
Without. Stow says, here was formerly an hospital and 
priory, commonly called St. Mary Spittle, founded by 
Walter Brune, mercer, who was sheriff of London in the 
year 1203, and by Rosia his wife; and the archdeacon of 
London laid the first stone in the year 1197, which hospi- 
tal was surrendered to Henry VIII. Here the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, with many nobility and 
gentry, as also the governors and children of Christ’s 
Hospital, used to hear three sermons, on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, in Easter week, preached by some 
eminent divine. 

Strand.—Here were formerly many eminent buildings 
between this street and the Thames, as the Bishop of 
Exeter’s house, afterwards Paget House, since that, Leices- 
ter House, and last, Essex House; also the Bishop of 
Bath’s house, afterwards the Earl of Arundel’s; also the 
Bishop of Chester's Inn, afterwards an Inn of chancery; 
also the Bishop of Worcester’s Inn; which two last, and 
the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, were, with the tene- 
ments adjoining, pulled down by order of the Duke of 
Somerset, uncle to Edward VI. in the year 1549, and 
in place thereof was built Somerset House. 
» Tower Royal,—between St. Antholin’s Church, in Wat- 
lag Street, north, and the south end of St. Thomas A pos- 
tle. The origin of .its name is this: it was a place where 
‘everal kings kept their court, as King Stephen, King 

ichard I], and his mother. The tower here may be 





supposed to have been very strong, since the Queen, mo- 
ther to Richard II, in the time of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, 
fied hither from the Tower of London for security. 

Tower Ditch,—a broad passage, justin the direction of 
the city wall, between Christ's Hospital and Little Bri- 
tain. It is so called from the ditch that was formerly 
without the walls of the city, for its better security, over 
which there were bridges at the several gates, and there 
was one at this place. This ditch, about the city, was 
first made in the year 1213, in the reign of King John, of 
204 feet broad, ut the charge of the citizens, Roger Fitz 
Alwin, mayor. 

Turnmill Street,—between Clerkenwell Green, north, 
and Cow Cross, soutl:; its ancient names were Turnball, 
Turubull, and Trumball Street. This street has its 
name from the River Fleet running at the back part of it, 
over which were several mills. Vide Fleet Ditch. 

Wallbrook,—says Stow, was so called, for that here was 
a large brook, over which were several bridges, so that 
barges were towed up to Bucklersbury; which brook was 
ufterwards arched over with brick, and then paved and 
built upon. The ward took its name from this street, 

Wardrobe Court,—on the south side of Great Carter 
Lane, % called, for that here the King’s great wardrobe 
was kept, and several of the masters thereof lived here, 
about the year 1350. King Richard IIL. sometimes 
kept his court here; and secret letters and writings, 
touching the estate and realm, were used to be enrolled in 
the wardrobe, and not inchancery, asappears from records. 

Watling Street.—As to the reason of its being called 
so, an antiquary of the sixteenth century says, that he ad- 
heres to the opinion of Leyland, that it was formerly called 
Atheling Street, (or Noble Street,) as being the Old 
‘Change, where the Mint was, and afterwards corruptly 
called Wathling and Watling Street. Stow says, one of 
the proctors of the hospital, formerly of St. Antrony, 
used to keep pigs in this street, to whom, if any one gave 
bread or other food, the pigs would know and follow 
such; from which came the proverb of following like an 
Anthony Pig. Some ,are of opinion, that as Watling 
Street formed part of the old Roman road of that name, 
(which came from Dover, and took a northerly direction 
over Hampstead Heath, in its way to Old Verulam, in 
Hertfordshire, and so on into Wales,) that this road, in 
many places thatit passed over, was extremely marshy; so, 
in order to make a substantial bottom to it, they used to 
put down short sticks, or watt/es, from which the road is 
supposed to have had its name, 

Whitefriars,—on the south side of Fleet Street, be- 
tween that and the Thames, This was first founded, says 
Stow, (from John Bales,) by Richard Gray, in the year 
1241. And King Edward I. gave to the prior and. bre- 
thren a plot of ground, near to Fleet Street, whereon to 
build their house, which was re-edified by Hugh Courteney, 
Earl of Devonshire, in the year 1350, as was afterwards 
the church by Sir Robert Knowls, which buildings were 
all demolished at the suppression of monasteries. 

Wood Street,—between Cheapside, north, and Cripple- 
gate, south. This street was called so from its being 
built of wood, contrary to the order in the reign of Ri- 
chard I. which required houses to be built of stone, as 
used for two hundred years; or else from one Thumas 
Wood, one of the sheriffs in 1491, who was a great bene- 
factor towards the building of St. Peter’s Church, which 
was then in Wood Street. 


— 
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yn our mouths as honsehold words,’ But we wish to di- 
rect the attention of the public to an exhibition, to the 
vsrit of which it would require volumes to do justice; an 
exhibition, which, re:noved as it is, in some degree, from 
the metropolis, cannot so much attract the attention of 
those strangers and foreigners by whom it is our pride to 
we these depositaries of national taste frequented. But, 
¥the Dulwich Gallery labours under this disadvantage, 
we are at the same time delivered from the wearisomness 
of the crowded rooms, through which we have to wade to 
the pleasure our metropolitan exhibitions afford. It is 
well known that this collection was bequeathed to the 
College by Sir F. Bourgeois, a painter, eminent about 
the end of the last and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury; and that it consists of some of the finest works of 
those masters— 

‘Whose names still new, nor subject to decavs, 
Spread, and grow lighter with the length of days ;’ 
together with a few by our own more modern artists, 
Accordingly, on entering this gallery, the appropriation 
of which to the public is a proof of the benificence of its 
former possessor, we find ourselves among the works of 
those ‘ whose day of glory never yet found night,’ among 
works which may convince the most incredulous that, if 
the men of the olden time were not possessed of that su- 
periority of corporal strength, yet that we can scarcely 
expect to see their genius and skill equalled, certainly 
not surpassed, in modern days. As it would far exceed 
our limits to notice even the principal of 400 master- 
pieces, in the compass of one article, we shall take an 
early opportunity ef concluding our observations on this, 
we may say, choice collection; dividing the subject into 
thedepartinents of laudscape aud low life; aad the higher 
branches of portrait and history. We particularly ob- 
served, in the first room, a fine rich View near Rome by 
Vernet, combining the truth of nature with effective glow 
of colour, as well as that peculiar animation in his figures, 
which may be termed the principal characteristic of this 
pater. There are in this room some good specimens 
of the brothers, Isaac and Adrian van Ostade, easily 
recognized by their peculiar style, as well as subject ; 
one, by the more celebrated Adrian, representing the 
interior Of a cottage with a man and woman drinking, 
s particularly fine; in this we see combined the very es- 
“nce of Dutch character, with all that spirit, yet deli- 
racy of execution, all that life, that exquisite management 
itlight and shade, which have made the works of this ar- 
ist 0 searce, and so highly prized, in spite of the homely 
ad sometimes disgusting subjects he has chosen to de- 
pict, There are paintings by Sir F. Bourgeois himself 
iterspersed throughout the collection, which, in spite of 
slight degree of mannerism, evince considerable talent, 
‘swell as mature judgment in avoiding that false glare 
‘owhich our modern artists but too frequently incline. 
The drawing attitudes, and character of his figures are 
tikingly correct. The pleasing scenes and wonderful 
talents of Claude are illustrated by many of his works in 
the Dulwich Gallery: his sweet and glowing skies, his 
ae where the sun, already below the verge of earth, 


‘ Arraying in reflected purple and gold 
_ The clouds that on his western throne attend ;’ 
‘nd his still and beautiful distances ‘ bathed in the pur- 
m uty of repose,’ have frequently called forth as well 
Ww admiration as applause. His celebrated ‘ Sea Port,’ 
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in which the sun above the horizon casts his long golden’ 
shadow on the rippling waters, makes us wonder at the 
man, who, though he here fails in attempting what is be- 
yond the reach of painting, namely the prime cause of 
the light of the picture, yet even in his failing stands su- 
perior, at a height which no artist perhaps can expect to 
reach, In his pictures we see the diligent observer of na- 
ture, the fleeting gleam of sunshine, the bright western 
sky reflected on the distance, * the light shadows, that in 
« thought, scour o’er the fields of corn ;’ each evanescent 
expression of the face of nature seems to be arrested and 
embodied by the pencil of this her votary. We find 
here some exquisite Vanderveldes, the glassy surface of 
whose waters, in his incomparable sea-pieces, has so often 
almost cheated our vision into a conviction of reality. 
Some pieces by the two Poussins in conjunction, where 
the faults of one are corrected by the beauties of the 
otlier, attracted our notice; and a few by Nicols are well 
contrasted with those of Gaspar Poussin, who has softened 
the opake blue skies and harsh edges of his brother's 
clouds by his happy admixture of the milder graces of 
Lorraine, It would swell this article to too great a length 
to descant upon * The cliff to Heav’n up-piled of rude ac- 
cess, of prospect wild’ of Salvator, —upon the glow of Lou- 
therbourg,—the delicacy of G. Douw,—the neatness and 
finish of Breughel,—the too sombre, yet imposing cha- 
racter of Karelder Jardin,—the nature, spirit, and free- 
dom of Cuyp,—the chiaro obscuro of Teniers, Backhug- 
sen, aud Rugsdael,—with which this gallery is replete. 
We must not, however, omit to notice the pleasing style 
and colour of Watteau, which he himself created, and 
which, asin the Bal Champétre (of this gallery) his sport- 
ive imagination delighted to exhibit in the delineation of 
the amusements of the higher circles. The characteristic 
costume and architecture in this picture, with fhe formal 
dancing of the times, form such a variety of pleasing and 
natural objects as almost to transport us back to the coun- 
try and age of tne painter. Some cathedral ivteriors, by 
Sanadram and P, Neefs, make us wish that our modern 
painters, in this style, would exchange some of their glow- 
ing colouring for that stony coldness, which we feel in 
contemplating those pictures, and which is so naturally 
appropriate to *the long drawn aisle and fretted vault,’ 
which form the subjects of delineation for their pencils. 
We shall, in our next, pursue our observations on the 


portrait and historic departments, merely premismg that 


the merits of most of the paintings in this collection woulct 
cemand a more difiuse consideration than our limits will 
allow. W. H. Parry. 
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Covent Garpen.—The much admired, much abused 
play of the Stranger was performed at this theatre on Fri- 
day night. To those who have geen Mr. Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons in the characters of the Stranger or Mrs. 
Haller, it is difficult to feel gratified with any other repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Young and Miss O'Neil, excellent as 
they both were, paved the way, in some degree, for a de- 
cline; and, now that these ornaments are lost,—one tem 
rarily, and the other finally, to the stage, it seemed difficult 
to select individuals, who should at all support the high 
character which the performance of the play had attained. 

A new debutante appeared as Mrs, Haller. Her per- 
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son is rather good, but she has not that matronly appear- 
ance Which the character seems to require; her voice, 
however, is deep, with good modulation; she appears to 
be acquainted with the author, and to understand the 
character much better than she was capable of executing 
it. Some of the passages were given with great effect, 
but, as a whole, the performance was feeble. Some al- 
lowance ought to be made for a first appearance before a 
London audience, and the lady seemed to feel its embar- 
rassment.—Mr, C. Kemble played the Stranger for the 
first time, and with much success. We have nothing to 
add to the mention already made of it by our correspon- 
dent in his critical examination of this géntleman’s merits. 

Since the engagement of the Opera Dancers at this 
theatre, several ballets have been brought forward, which 
have met with much applause. A new ballet, called 
Pygmalion, has been produced. It is founded upon Flo- 
rian’s tale of a beautiful statue waked to life and love, in 
order to satisfy the capricious prayer of a lover abandoued 
by his mistress. The dancesare graceful and diversified ; 
some children, introduced as Cupids, went through their 
dances and pantomime very prettily, and the ballet was 
very favourab'y received. 

After the play, a new farce was produced, entitled 4 
Race for a Wife. It is diverting, and made an audience 
disposed to good humour, laugh heartily. 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—This theatre re-opens, for 
_the winter sea‘on, on Monday next. We are not yet ac- 
quainted with the strength of the company, or who is to 
fill the situation (we should say be the substitute) of 
Mr. Kean. We have heard, however, that one performer 
is engaged, whose attractions, we will ventnre to say, will 
be as great as that of Garrick or of the Young Roscius: 
this performer is no other than Majomet, who is to exhibit 
the dance, the witnessing of which has formed one of the 
charges against her Majesty. Shakespeare must give way 
to the dimma dimma of Majomet. 

The East Lonpon and Otympic Tueatres have be- 
gun their winter career, under new managements, with a 
dramatic strength that promises ample amusement to their 


frequenters.— We purpose noticing their productions in 
our next, 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! LUCRETIUS. 

The dinner daily prepared for the royal chaplains at 
St. James’s was reprieved, for a time, from suspension by an 
effort of wit. King Charles had appointed a day for dining 
with his chaplaius, before an end should be put tothem. It 
was Dr. South’s turn to say the grace. and whenever the King 
hononred his chaplains, the prescribed formula ran thus— 
‘ God save the King and bless the dinner.’ Our witty divine 
took the liberty of transposing the words, by saying, ‘God 
bless the King and save the dinner.’ ‘ And it shall be saved,’ 
said the King. 

Post Offices.—The postage of letters which, is now become 
a most important branch of the revenue, it is not uuworthy of 
remark, was first cstablished in the short reign of Richard III. 
a tyrant, who paved his way to the throne by deceit, trea- 
chery, and murder ;—the was originally formed in the 
reign of his brother Edward, when stages were placed at the 
distance of twenty miles from each other, in order to procure 
Edward the earliest intelligence of the events that passed in 
the course of the war, which had arisen with the Scots; but 
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Richard commanded in the expedition, and it was more 
his sagacity and talents that the merit of it ought Probably to 
be given. In Richard’s reign, the practice was extended Ove 
the greater part of the kingdom. | . 

The Penny Post Office was established in 1683. I[s origi 
nal institutor was a Mr. Povey, author of a now quite obsoler, 
and forgotten pamphlet, intitled, ‘ The Virgin of Eden, with 
the Eternity of Hell Torments.’ He formed a design of Con. 
veying letters, by messengers, to different parts of the city 
and its environs; for some time, he executed his plan with 
much approbation, and was distinguished by the title of the 
‘ Halfpenny Carrier.’ But the then ministry suspecting it to 
be too lucrative for a private subject, laid their injunctions on 
the inventor, and, without making him any satisfaction, took 
the job into their own hands. 

The Horse security for his Rider.—Among the anecdotes of 
the late revolution in France, though somewhat dangerous at 
the time, some are now found amusing— 

‘1 hired a horse of aman named Antoine, who lived in the 
faubourg St. Cyprien at Toulouse,’ says a narrator; ‘in my 
return, I passed Saverdun. Atthe entry of that little town, | 
found a centinel, who gravely demanded my passport: I gave 
it him—*‘ citizen,” says he, ‘* I cannot read.”’ Then call 
your officer. ‘This man, with an air of vast condescension 
and protection, proceeded to the examination. Citizen, 
that is a hired horse you are riding?” Yes. It belongs to 
Antoine, of the faubourg St. Cyprien?” Yes, I hired it of 
Antoine. ‘* You may let him pass, says he to the guard: he 
is an honest man,—lI know the horse.”’ 

Scottish Character.—A short time ago, a poor, and, we be- 
lieve, an infirm carter, in the stewartry of Circudbright, had 
the misfortune to lose his only horse, which toak some com- 
plaint and died,—a misfortune which was to him the greater, 
as he had no means of replacing the animal. Being thus 
thrown out of employment, the neighbours, after the lapse 
of a week or two, becaine apprehensive that he might be in 
want, and ventured to mention his case to the minister. Ac 
cordingly, therminister waited on him, and endeavoured, ina 
general and indirect way, to ascertain his exact circumstances; 
but his parishioner’s answers were equally general, and ledto 
no satisfactory explanation. A few days more elapsed, when 
the minister again waited on the carter, and told him bluntly 
his fears, at the same time offering to procure for him parochial 
aid.—* Thank you, thank you, Sir,’ said the carter, ‘ for yonr 
kind intentions,’ his heart swelling as-he spoke ; ‘ but, if you 
please, Ill not apply just yet, till we see how things tum 
about; the times, I hear, are beginning to mend, and by and 
by I'll, may be, get a little work ; at any rate, Sir, I have yet 
twenty-pence and the skin o’ the horse !’ 
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Sketches of Life and Character, by her present Majesty, No. IV, im 
our next. 

Rosalind’s Bower, next week. 

The favours of J. R. P., E. T.,and Q. S. are received. 

The Lines on Perjury will not do. oe 

We thank I. W. for his offer of a series of articles under the title 0 
‘The Edifier ;’ but the plan does not meet our views. 

In answer to J.N., we can only say, so far as our recollection serves 
we believe that Mr. Kean made his first appearance in the character © 
Shylock, as our correspondent, Mr. Parry, has stated. _ 5 a3 

Errata: p. 665, col. 2,1.14 from bottom, for ‘quil maurut rea 
‘qu'il mourut;’ p. 671, col. 1, 1. 28, for ‘shew’ read ‘ strew. 
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